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Caesar for a little while. They all failed him. But 
he did not vary in the object of his hope — the con- 
tinuance of a free State in Rome. 

It is interesting to note how many of the principles 
that, as Cicero thought, underlie a free government are 
also set forth by Lord Bryce in his work on Modern 
Democracies, which is, I suppose, the latest and most 
authoritative word on the subject. 

Like Cicero, Lord Brvce bases his hopes for de- 
mocracy on a spiritual view of the universe. He 
says (1.50): 

It is the conception of a happier life for all, coupled 
with a mystic faith in the people, that great multitude 
through whom speaks the voice of the Almighty Power 
that makes for righteousness, — this it is that consti- 
tutes the vital impulse of democracy. 

Both the ancient and the modern statesman be- 
lieve that justice is the only foundation of a free 
State and that justice is bound up with religion. I 
quote again from Bryce (2.606): 

. . .It is by a reverence for the Powers unseen that 
impose those <moral> sanctions that . . .the fabric 
of society has been held together. The future of 
democracy, then, is a part of two larger branches of 
inquiry, the future of religion and the prospects of 
human progress, 

We have seen how Cicero glorified the value of 
political services, having in mind the statesman who 
guides the destiny of his country either in public 
office or by unofficial influence, rather than the private 
voter. Lord Bryce, who is not at all sure that the 
democratic form of government will last forever, 
says that its continued existence depends entirely on 
the sense of responsibility of all the citizens (2.490). 
"No government demands so much from the citizens, 
and none gives so much back" (2.608). 

As Cicero had enthusiastic confidence that the 
Roman Republic was the best of all possible govern- 
ments, so Lord Bryce, in his more moderate way, 
concludes that "Democracy, taken all in all, has given 
better practical results than the Rule of One Man or 
the Rule of a Class; for it has at least extinguished 
many of the evils by which they were defaced" (2. 
562). 

But, no more than Cicero, does Lord Bryce believe 
in the unrestricted rule of the majority. He does not, 
in Cicero's vivacious way, call the people 'a wild 
beast', but he does say that a great risk attends con- 
ferring the suffrage on the masses and that not even 
the most fervent democrat can maintain that a ma- 
jority is always right (2.390). Impetuous decisions 
must be checked by some means. He cites both the 
Roman system and the modern American system of 
governmental checks and balances as effective methods. 

In spite of the natural inequality of men, however, 
Lord Bryce believes, as did Cicero, that the private 
rights of all must be equal. The fundamental equality 
and ultimate worth of all men, because they are pos- 
sessed of souls, he tells us, is quite distinct from their 
intellectual or moral capacity. 

In spite of the disaster in which Cicero's cause went 
down, his principles are still vital for all believers in a 



free State. Two stand out preeminent. The first is 
that the State exists for the good of the whole people. 
A pledge to this effect is common to-day in preelection 
promises, but not so common in postelection ful- 
filment. Party government seems usually to consist 
in legislating for particular classes or localities and in 
appointing to office the most active party workers. 
But democracy is only a meaningless sound in any 
State where the interests of any class are ignored. 
This doctrine of the rights of the people as a whole in 
the government is no mere philosophical platitude. 
It is practical enough to furnish the text for the leading 
editorial in a number of The New York Times, in the 
fall of 1 92 1. The Times, in deploring the conduct of 
the agricultural bloc in the Senate at Washington, says: 

No one denies the right of a Representative to con- 
sult the wishes of his constituents. He should do the 
utmost that he conscientiously can to advocate and 
further their interests. But always there must be 
obligatory upon him the large interest of the whole 
people <the italics are mine>. He is sent to Wash- 
ington not merely to speak for a district, but also to 
act for the nation. This belief was so strongly held 
by Daniel Webster that he once wrote that he would 
not take from the Massachusetts Legislature a di- 
rection how to vote in the Senate. He was a Sen- 
ator from a State, but he was also a judge sworn to 
decide as he thought best for the entire country. 

The second principle that concerns us is that the 
service of the State is the supreme duty of all citizens. 
I11 the performance of this duty, as Lord Bryce points 
out, rests the only hope of Republicanism. The 
equites of Cicero's time preferred order to liberty and 
were not willing to do their part to keep both. So 
they obtained order and with it monarchy under 
Augustus. For 1,000 years thereafter no voice was 
raised in Europe in favor of free government. But 
those who prefer freedom, even with the mistakes and 
the slow progress and the necessary compromises of 
popular rule, must work together to maintain it. 
'There is only one ship for all good men', said Cicero, 
using the metaphor that was old even when he used it. 
And we may add that on that ship there can be no 
idle passengers; we are all members of the crew and 
must take a hand in bringing democracy safe to port. 
Wadleigh High School, ... .. TT 

New York City MARGARET Y. Henry 



A SPIDER AS A WEATHER PROPHET 

In his article An Animal Weather Bureau, The 
Classical Weekly 14.89-93, 97-100, Professor Mc- 
Cartney had something to say (92) concerning spiders 
as weather prophets. In The New York Herald, Oc- 
tober 14, 1922, under the caption, A Trusted Missouri 
Weather Prophet, appeared the following extract from 
the Macon Chronicle-Herald: 

"A spider was largely accountable for the success of 
the recent Macon County Fair. . . .In the back yard 
of Weather Observer Will C. Brown is an old spider he 
uses as his weather indicator with greater confidence 
than all the elaborate Government equipment. The 
Fair management was anxious to get the forecast a 
week ahead for publication, but the reports from 
Washington were vague. Then Mr. Brown boldly 
predicted fair weather for the entire week, basing it 
upon the spider's actions. Mr. Brown says that when 
a spider runs out slender filaments, it is a sure sign of 
fair weather for at least a week". c. k. 



